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THE LABOR POST IN THE STATES AND 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Labor administration faces realistic problems 


By FRANCES PERKINS 


Secretary of Labor 


is generally accepted as a counterpart of 


vpane United States Secretaryship of Labor 
| 


a State Commissionership of Labor. 
Each is an office of the executive branch of its 
respective government, and the order of their 
establishment is alike. The former was the last 
of the ten cabinet posts to be created, and the 
latter usually has been the last among those of 
departmental rank to be provided for in the 
state structures. Each of these two offices, as 
its name indicates, is concerned with labor and 
OWes 1s origin to the advocacy of labor. Each 
is appointive, at least the Federal Secretaryship 
is, and in most instances so are the State Com- 
missionerships. Out of 40 State Departments 
of Labor, the Commissioners or heads of 36 are 
appointive. The four exceptions are elective 
and belong to states which are primarily agri- 
cultural: Georgia, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
and Oregon. In the eight remaining § states 
where some provision is made for an executive 
unit to deal with labor laws, but which are not 
classified as Departments of Labor according 
to the standards of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, one of the Commissionerships 
is elective——in North Dakota. 
Notwithstanding the similarity of these two 
posts, their responsibilities vary considerably. 
This variation is a reflection of the difference 
in the nature of the powers which reside in the 
states and in the federal government. The latter 


can lay claim to only those powers specifically 
delegated to it by the states. 

Under their police powers the states have 
enacted a large body of labor laws for the pro- 
tection and welfare of their wage earners. En- 
forcement of these laws has been allocated as a 
rule to their Departments of Labor. With the 
New York State Department of Labor, it was 
my privilege to serve for ten years,—first, as 
a member of the Industrial Commission, later 
as a member of the Industrial Board, then as 
chairman of this Board and subsequently as 
Industrial Commissioner of the Department. 

As it stands today the New York State De- 
partment of Labor represents a growth of over 
fifty years. It administers two general statutes, 
the labor law and the workmen’s compensation 
law, and its functions in connection with these 
are administrative, legislative and quasi-judicial. 

The Industrial Commissioner, appointed by 
the Governor, is the general administrative 
ofiicer. His function is supplemented by three 
boards, each appointed by the Governor—the 
first one a board of five, the Industrial Board, 
decides cases and policies arising under the 
workmen’s compensation laws; the second, a 
board of three, the Board of Standards and 
Appeals, makes all rules and regulations for 
the Department; and the third, also a board of 
three, the State Labor Relations Board. 

Perhaps the clearest way to indicate the scope 
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and content of the Department’s administrative 
responsibilities is to list the bureaus and similar 
units into which its work is organized. These 
are as follows: 

(1) Compensation, (2) Engineering, (3) 
Industrial Codes, (4) Industrial Hygiene, (5) 
Industrial Relations, (6) Inspection, (7) In- 
spection and Accident Experience, (8) Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance, (9) Self 
Insurance and Finance, (10) State Insurance 
Fund, (11) Statistics and Information, (12) 
Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, and 
(13) Bedding. 

In addition to the foregoing bureaus and 
divisions, staff services are organized into the 
following units: (1) accounts, (2) publications 
and (3) office of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment. 


Committees give advice 


Several advisory committees function with 
the Commissioner: The State Industrial Coun- 
cil, the State Insurance Fund Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Advisory Committee for Self In- 
surance, the State Advisory Council on Un 
employment Insurance, the State Advisory 
Council on Employment Service, the Advisory 
Board for Public Works Labor Classification, 
and the Advisory Board for Bedding Division. 

Twelve of the 13 line bureaus and divisions 
listed above are directly concerned with safe- 
guarding the conditions under which workers 
are employed, guaranteeing to them some se- 
curity against accident, industrial disease and 
unemployment and securing for them suitable 
jobs. The work of these 12 units entails first- 
hand knowledge of industry and the conditions 
under which workers are employed; it compels 
a realistic and vital approach on the part of the 
state to the problems of wage earners. 

The thirteenth unit, Statistics and 
mation, the function of which is to collect and 
distribute information about workers and their 
employment, is extremely important not only 
to the state in providing a sound basis for the 


Infor 


development of its labor policy but also to in- 
dustry, labor groups and other related agencies. 
Necessarily though, the functions of the 
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Division of Statistics and Information less di- 
rectly serve the wage earner than those of the 
other administrative units of the Department. 

As head of the Department, the Industrial 
Commissioner is regarded by the Governor, the 
legislature, the two political parties and the 
public primarily as an administrative official 
responsible for the efhicient and forward con- 
duct of the Department. Like other heads of 
departments he is as a rule close to the Governor 
and the relationship between the two is in- 
formal and frequent. 

Commissioner’s responsibilities 

Likewise, the relationship between the state 
legislature and the Industrial Commissioner is 
more or less frequent and cooperative. At the 
request of legislative committees concerned 
with labor, the Industrial Commissioner has 
assigned to them a representative to assist 1n 
drafting statutes and analyzing problems bear- 
ing upon them. Moreover, the Industrial Com- 
missioner assumes the initiative in making 
suggestions to these legislative committees con- 
cerning the need of new legislation and the 
revision of laws already on the statute books. 
The committees, on the other hand, frequently 
request the Commissioner to present reports 
and to testify at hearings. 

In view of the fact that the great majority 
of positions in the government of the state of 
New York are subject to State Civil Service re- 
quirements and that these requirements are 
respected by members of the state legislature 
and both political parties, the problem of 
patronage is negligible. 

In states less industrial than New York the 
activities of the Departments of Labor are more 
limited; their administration, therefore, is more 
simple, and the political qualifications and ac- 
tivities of their Commissioners are frequently 
more emphasized. 

As already indicated, variation in the federal 
labor post from its counterpart in the states may 
be traced to the differences in the domain of 
these two units of government. The authority 
of the federal government relates to matters 
common to the whole nation which can be satis 
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factorily undertaken only by the nation as a 
whole. Some of its powers admit of application 
to employer-employee relationships. For ex- 
ample, the powers: 

1. To lay taxes and provide for the general 
welfare 

2. To regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce 

3. To make treaties 

4. To exercise admiralty and bankruptcy 
jurisdiction 

5. To create federal courts 

6. To regulate the working con- 
ditions of employees of the federal 
government and persons engaged 
on public works of the United 
States. 

Under 


powcrs, 


the second of these 
‘To regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce,” the Con- 
gress has enacted legislation with 
respect to the working conditions 
of employees engaged in trans- 
portation and commerce, parti 
ularly railroad) and maritime 

workers and seamen. In the broader industrial 
field, however, Congress did not invoke any of 
these powers to regulate labor relations until 
September, 1916, when it passed the Federal 
Child Labor Law. Invalidation of this by the 
Supreme Court in 1918 as an infringement of 
states’ rights deterred further action until the 
early 30's. By this time the nationwide unem- 
ployment contingent upon the depression 
which began with the collapse of the stock 
market in 1929 made federal legislation to meet 
the emergency imperative. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act of 
1933 designed to spread employment and in- 
crease purchasing power provided for mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours, abolition of 
child labor and the right of workers to bargain 
collectively. Though this too was declared un- 
constitutional a subsequent decision of the Su- 


preme Court* upheld Congressional legislation 


*Supreme Court of the 
ior Relations B 
in Steel Corp 


United States, No. 419, 
ird Petinoner versus U. S. Jones 
ration 


National 
ind Laugh 
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(The National Labor Relations Board Act) 
governing labor relations in factory employ- 
ment. Also in 1936 the Congress passed the 
Walsh-Healey Act providing for the mainte- 
nance of labor standards with respect to maxi- 
mum hours, minimum wages, safe and sanitary 
conditions of employment and elimination of 
child labor and convict labor on government 
contracts in excess of $10,000. 

Except, then, for a period of 9 months, in 
1917-18, when the Children’s 
Bureau administered the Federal 
Child Labor Law, the. United 
States Department of Labor from 
its establishment in 1913 until 
recently has had no opportunity 
to administer general laws regu- 
lating hours, wages, and other con- 
ditions of employment. As set up 
in 1933 when I took office as 
Secretary of Labor, the Depart- 
ment consisted of the following 
administrative units: 

(1) Bureau of Immigration, (2) 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, (3) 
Bureau of Naturalization, (4) Children’s Bu- 
reau, (5) Conciliation Service, (6) Women’s 
Bureau, (7) United States Employment Service, 
(8) United States Housing Corporation. 

Staff service was provided through additional 
units: (1) the Office of the Solicitor, (2) the 
Office of the Chief Clerk, which included a 
Disbursing Office, an Appointment Division, 
and a Division of Publications and (3) the De- 
partment Library. 

In the four and a half years which have 
elapsed since March, 1933, a number of changes 
have taken place in the activities and organiza- 
tion of the Department. Two new units have 
been added, the Division of Labor Standards 
in 1934, and the Public Contracts Division in 
1936. It is the function of the first to assist the 
states and the labor movement in the promotion 
of better labor standards and improved adminis- 
tration of these standards, and of the second, 
to administer the Walsh-Healey Act already 
mentioned, 


Authority to determine wage rates on public 
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building contracts, first granted the Depart- 
ment under the Davis-Bacon Act of 1931, was 
expanded by an amendment in 1935, broaden- 
ing the scope of the act to include all public 
works contracts exceeding $2000 in amount. 
This Act is administered by the Solicitor’s 
office. 

The United States Employment Service was 
reorganized under the Wagner-Peyser Act ap- 
proved June 6, 1933; the work of the Children’s 
Bureau augmented by its responsibilities for 
the administration of certain provisions of the 
Social Security Act; the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics expanded; and the Conciliation Service 
and other units enlarged and improved. Also 
the Bureau of Immigration and the Bureau of 
Naturalization were consolidated into the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 


Functions of the Department 


Broadly speaking the work of the Depart- 
ment as at present constituted may be divided 
into four types: (1) promotional, (2) fact-find- 
ing, (3) regulatory and (4) mediatory. 

The United States Employment Service, the 
Division of Labor Standards and the Children’s 
Bureau, in the administration of its part of the 
Social Security program, are for the most part 
promotional. Fact finding is the major func- 
tion of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Women’s Bureau; it also is included in the work 
of the Children’s Bureau and the United States 
Employment Service. The regulatory agencies 
number only two, the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service and the Division of Public 
Contracts, with administration of the Davis 
Bacon Act allocated to the Office of the Solicitor. 
Under the classification of “mediatory” falls 
only one unit, the Conciliation Service. 

Participation of labor, employers and the pub- 
lic in the foregoing functions of the Department 
of Labor has been greatly increased through the 
addition of a number of representative com- 
mittees, both regular and special. These have 
been established to advise the Secretary of 
Labor, the Division of Labor Standards, the 
United States Employment Service, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the Children’s Bureau, the 
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Women’s Bureau and other units of the De- 
partment. 

Thus in the past four and a half years not 
only has the scope of the Department’s work 
been substantially broadened but also emphasis 
has shifted from fact finding to actual regula- 
tion of working and living conditions, at least 
insofar as government contracts are concerned, 
promotion of better labor standards throughout 
the country and the employment and security 
of wage earners generally. Increasingly this 
change is bringing the Department of Labor 
more directly in touch with the working and 
living conditions of those whom it was created 
to serve and therefore provides a more realistic 
approach to their problems. Accordingly, the 
Secretary of Labor in advising the President on 
the Administration’s labor policy is able to 
speak more authoritatively and more convinc- 
ingly than previously was possible. 


President’s counselor on labor 


Appointed by the President and as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet which meets weekly, the 
Secretary of Labor is his official counselor on 
labor matters and interprets to him the point 
of view of wage earners on issues of national 
significance. 

With the Congressional committees on labor, 
immigration, appropriations and other related 
functions, the Secretary of Labor cooperates 1n 
supplying information and suggestions through 
written reports, correspondence, memoranda, 
appearances at hearings and through confer 
ences with members. When the Congress 1s in 
session, its members are in frequent communi- 
cation with the Secretary both on matters d1- 
rectly affecting the Department and particularly 
on behalf of individual constituents. 

Altogether the political responsibilities con- 
tingent on the federal post seem to loom larger 
than those of its counterpart in the states. In 
neither the states nor the federal government, 
however, is there a major post more directly 
concerned with improving the conditions of 
life among the working people of this country, 
more vital and more challenging than that of 
head of the Labor Department. 
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WOMEN IN CONGRESS 


The first woman chairman of a Senate Committee 


views feminine legislators. 


By UNITED STATES SENAT( yR HATTIE W. CARAWAY 


x yy should it be an oddity that women 
are elected to the United States Senate 
and the House? The first woman 

member of the House, Miss Jeanette Rankin, 
was elected more than twenty years ago. She 
was a member of that body when the United 
States entered the 
World War on the side 
of the Allies. She did 
what she could to keep 





us out of that War. 
Since then, there have 
been from three to five 





or six women mem- 
bers serving continu- 
ously in the House. 
Each has done and is 
doing her work witb- 
out fear or favor. 








Messte W Caranmen Legislative capacity is 
not a matter of sex, 
but of mental qualifications and character. 

Mrs. Rebecca L. Felton of Georgia was the 
first woman to serve in the Senate, by appoint- 
ment, and sat there only one day. For a time | 
had the company of another woman, Mrs. Rose 
McConnell Long of Louisiana., A. charming, 
fine woman, who served, by appointment, for 
several months. 

I am asked quite often if I specialize in legis- 
lation affecting women and children. Naturally, 
| am keenly interested in any legislation per- 
taining to them, but not to the exclusion of 
other things vital to my state, especially agri- 
culture and flood control. They are both na- 
tional problems and the well being of women 


and children in every state is affected by such 


legislation. What is good legislation for the 





whole country must necessarily be of benefit 
to women and children, and the men in both 
houses of the Congress are as much concerned 
in this type of legislation as are the women 
members. 

It has caused some comment that I have not 
made a lot of speeches. Maybe it is because of 
the age-old theory that women talk so much. 
Then there is a theory that all the Senate does 
is talk. With my aid a part of both theories has 
been refuted. 

That I have chosen to be classed among those 
who are not talkative is partly through the cir- 
cumstances which brought me into this so 
much talked of so-called “Men’s Club.” I came 
to the Senate under a severe mental and emo- 
tional strain. I had just suffered the loss of my 
husband, whose career I had watched with 
much pride. The glare of publicity turned on 
me with such force was somewhat unpleasant. 
Should I break out in the headlines as sponsor- 
ing all sorts of legislation, giving naive inter- 
views about the many problems confronting us 
then? There are many men in that body who 
talk well and eloquently. They take their re- 
sponsibilities seriously and they take their 





Born in Tennessee, Senator Hattie W. Caraway, 
after her marriage to Thaddeus H. Caraway, re- 
moved to Jonesboro, Arkansas, where she has since 
resided. In 1912, her husband was elected to the 
House ot Representatives where he served for 
eight years before his election to the Senate in 
1920. Since the death of her husband, Mrs. Cara 
way has served Arkansas as Senator, first by ap- 
pointment and then by election in 1932. In the 
last session, Senator Caraway served as Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Enrolled Bills, and 
member of the Senate Committees on Agriculture, 
Forestry, Commerce, and Library. 
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speech-making seriously. Much power to them 
—but if every Senator liked to make speeches, 
we would never have an interim between ses- 
sions. 

To me the Senate is composed of men of 
character and ideals, who are working at a job 
they like and bringing all their reserves of in- 
telligence and character to help in the prob- 
lems. I am doing the same thing. If any of 
them feel that a woman should not be there, 
they have been too polite to say so. They have 
accorded me the same privileges they accord to 
any new member; that is, an absolutely free 
hand in the way I run my office and do my 
other work. They never offer unsolicited ad- 
vice, and everyone is given the chance to work 
out his or her own problems. They have at all 
times discussed legislation with me if I so de- 


sired. 
Equal responsibilities 


The Senate may be a very select club—no 
longer just a men’s club—but its component 
parts, its membership, are not passed upon by a 
board of Governors, but by the people of the 
respective states, and, old or young, rich or 
poor, they meet upon an equal footing and 
share the same responsibilities. 

As in the Supreme Court, those judges who 
are familiar with certain phases of the law are 
given such cases to consider, so in the Senate 
you will find men who have studied certain 
subjects and have become authorities on those 
matters. Thomas, of Oklahoma, looks at every- 
thing from a currency angle, Borah from a legal 
and foreign relations point of view. 

Congress is very much misjudged at times. 
In so many instances legislation is passed to 
remedy social evils, to prevent tax evasions, or 
to strengthen other laws. The work is studied 
for days or weeks in the committee, then dis- 
cussed from every angle on the floor of the 
Senate. Most of us are convinced it is good 
legislation and will do nearly all we claim for 
it. It is passed. When the lawyers in the de- 
partments have placed their construction on it 
and set up the rules and regulations governing 
often find it is 


its administration, we only 
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another example of “love’s labor lost’—the 
main reason or point in the legislation is lost 
sight of and we find that our effort at helpful- 
ness has been nullified. 

Despite all the disappointments, I am still a 
believer in our form of government. I have a 
great respect for both Houses of the Congress. 
I still believe that there should be no cloture in 
Whether I am for or against a 
should be 


the Senate. 
bill under discussion, I believe it 
thoroughly discussed so that the people of our 
country may hear about it from every angle. 
In that way we may have a real public opinion. 

This has not been a discussion of women and 
their fitness for legislative duties. I do not dif- 
ferentiate. The women are doing this work 
with courage and dispatch. They are accepted 
and respected by their colleagues, and returned 
by their constituents. What more is there to 
this lite of statesmanship? The toga of a Sena 
tor, or the mantle of a Representative is a gar- 
ment of responsibility tightly fitted to each of 
us. To be becoming it must be embroidered by 
thought, hard work, idealism and a real love 
for humanity. To be comfortable, it must be 
worn as an armor of courage, honesty of pur- 
pose, and patriotism. Whether women or men 
are statesmen depends entirely upon the 
manner in which they buckle on their armor 


and assume their responsibilities. 


CONGRESSWOMEN IN 1937 

Twenty-five women in all have served in the 
United States Congress since 1916 when Miss 
Jeanette Rankin was elected from Montana. Of 
this number, four have been Senators; twenty- 
one, members of the House. 

At the present time, there are two women in 
the United States Senate: Mrs. Hattie W. Cara- 
way of Arkansas, the first woman to be elected 
to the Senate; and the newly appointed Senator 


from Alabama, Mrs. Dixie Graves. In the 
House, five women represent five states: Hon. 
Virginia E. Jenckes, Indiana; Hon. Edith 


Nourse Rogers, Massachusetts; Hon. Mary T. 
Norton, New Jersey; Hon. Caroline O'Day, 


New York; and Hon. Nan Wood Honeyman. 
Oregon. 
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WOMEN IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


The development of career service for women. 


By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


3[--\ _-URING nearly a quarter of a century in 
| ) public service, first in the state of Wis- 

consin but chiefly in the federal govern- 
ment, I have witnessed great changes in the op- 
portunities afforded women in the field of pub- 
lic administration. 


Miss Lathrop had been in office only a little 
over two years, but in that short period she had 
established the scientific character of the 
Bureau’s work and insisted that there would be 
no evasion of Civil Service rules and no con- 

cession to the patronage principle 





In my senior year at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin I passed a 
State Civil Service examination for 
woman deputy of the newly estab- 
lished Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin. I became one of the 
three women deputies charged 
with responsibility for inspection 





of places of employment to deter- 
mine whether laws relating to 
child and woman labor were being 
enforced, and for making inves- 
tigations preliminary to putting 
into operation the newly enacted 
minimum wage law for women and minors. 
The senior woman deputy, Emma O. Lund- 
berg, was the second woman to hold such a 
position in Wisconsin. 

At the end of approximately a year and a half 
through a Civil Service examination for special 
agent of the Children’s Bureau, I was given the 
opportunity to serve under the first woman 
ever to be given charge of a federal bureau— 
Julia C. Lathrop. The appropriation of the 
Children’s Bureau had been recently increased 
from $25,640 to $164,640, and 27 new special 
agents were appointed at salaries ranging from 
$1,200 to $1,600. A few were men but the great 
majority were women, for the work to which 
most were to be assigned involved interviewing 


mothers in the series of studies of infant mor- 


tality which the Bureau had inaugurated. 





Katharine F. Lenroot 


in the operation of the Bureau. All 
of the Bureau’s positions, with the 
exception of the chief were then, 
and are still, under Civil Service. 
So courageously, yet with such tact 
and courtesy, did Miss Lathrop 
maintain this fundamental prin- 
ciple of professional and scientific 
public service that her successors 
have never had to deal with seri- 
ous pressure for favoritism in ap- 
pointments. 

To be a woman has been no 
handicap to advancement in the 
Children’s Bureau—in fact women have held 
in many respects a preferred position, though 
the Bureau has never been solely a woman's 
bureau. The first assistant chief was Lewis 
Meriam, and today men fill several key posi- 
tions on the Bureau’s staff. 





There have been many struggles, however, to 
maintain classification schedules and_ salary 
scales in the Bureau comparable with those for 
similar work in other federal organizations, 
even within the same department. In the early 
days of classification of federal positions it was 
frequently necessary vigorously to protest allo- 
cations lower than those in other bureaus. For 
some years salaries of the women heads and as- 
sistant heads of bureaus in the Department of 
Labor were classified in lower grades than those 
to which executives of other bureaus in the De- 
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partment were assigned. It is always difficult to 
attribute such inequalities to a single factor, but 
sex discrimination often played a part. 

For several years the number of women ex- 
ecutives in the federal service was small, and 
they were found mainly in positions whose 
functions related chiefly to women and chil- 
dren. Gradually the number of women given 
recognition in fields not regarded as primarily 
within woman’s province increased. Until the 
number became too large, occasional dinner 
meetings of women in responsible federal posi- 
tions were held. I recall how some of those 
pioneer executives charged us to remember that 
the way had been opened to us by the faithful, 
efficient service of the women who in the lower 
clerical ranks had demonstrated their capacity 
and opened the way to the participation of 
women in the higher levels of public administra- 
tion service. 

And now the Children’s Bureau is under the 
supervision of a woman member of the Cabinet, 
under whose direction the services given by the 
Department of Labor in the fields of both re- 
search and administration have been greatly ex- 
panded and improved. Miss Perkins was chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, which developed the principles 
embodied in the Social Security Act. Women 
are occupying important posts, not only in the 
Women’s Bureau and the Children’s Bureau, 
but also in all the other bureaus of the depart- 
ment. Many important posts of sub-cabinet and 
executive rank are held by women in other 
branches of the federal government who are 
rendering outstanding service. In the states and 
in local units of government, also, many im 
portant fields have been opened to women. 

Prejudice against the employment of women 
in responsible positions is still a very great bar to 
advancement, however, and salaries paid wom- 
en are likely to be lower than those paid men 
with equal or inferior qualifications. These dif 
ferences will persist, in diminishing degree, per- 
haps for another generation. Extension of real 
merit systems of selection and advancement in 
all levels of government is the best guarantee of 
the future of women in public service. 
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WOMEN ADMINISTRATORS 


of the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. 


Dr. Martha M. Eliot, as Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau, has special responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the child and maternal health 
program, including the relationship of mental 
health to the prevention of delinquency. 

Dr. Ethel C. Dunham succeeded Dr. Eliot as 
Director of the Child and Maternal Health 
Division. 

Miss Beatrice McConnell is Director of the 
Industrial Division which is concerned with the 
problems of employment of children and young 
people and the standards for their employment; 
and conducts the Bureau’s studies of the extent, 
kind, and conditions of child labor, occupa- 
tional hazards, and laws affecting the employ 
ment of minors. 

Miss Mary Irene Atkinson, Director of the 
Child Welfare Division, was formerly Super 
intendent of the Division of Charities of the 
Ohio Department of Public Welfare, and more 
recently, Regional Social Worker of the FERA. 
In her position she has responsibility for ad 
ministering that section of the Social Security 
Act relating to child welfare services. 

Miss Emma O. Lundberg 1s associated with 
Miss Atkinson in the development of the work 
of the Child Welfare Division. 
merly Director of Research and Studies of the 


She was for 


Child Welfare League of America and later 
Director of Research and Statistics, New York 
State Temporary Emergency Relief Adminis 
tration. 

Miss Elsa C. Castendyck, as Director of the 
Delinquency Division of the Children’s Bureau, 
is in charge of the Bureau’s studies in delin- 
quency, and is responsible for planning pro 
grams relating to prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Miss Naomi Deutsch, formerly assistant pro 
fessor of public health nursing at the University 
of California, is now in charge of the public 
health nursing unit of the Bureau, established 
to assist in administration of maternal and child 
welfare provisions of the Social Security Act. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN THE LEGISLATURE 


A mid-western legislator looks at legislation 


By BERNICE T. VAN DER VRIES 
Member of the Illinois House of Representatives 


1rH the increase of women in govern- 
mental positions, both elective and ap- 
pointive, the once prevalent conception 
of women who entered politics and ran for pub- 
lic office as women of masculine appearance or 
of the sob sister reformer type has 
disappeared. However, there are 
many persons who still believe that 
the women who serve in legislative 
bodies of government are only in- 
terested in and directly concerned 
with so-called women’s legislation, 
such as women on juries, in regula- 
tion of the hours of women work- 
ing in factories and possibly in 
education as it affects their chil- 
dren. These persons forget or do 
that 


not realize government 1s 





It is their duty to protect both women and men 
from the harmful—to see that the good be 
enacted into law. 

Among the 1614 bills which were introduced 
into the Sixtieth Session of the General Assem- 
bly of Illinois, four main classifica- 
tions of subject matter were appar- 
ent, namely, Taxation, Education, 
Motor Traffic and Labor. 

The first three groups were so 
closely related to the activities of 
women both inside their homes 
and out that naturally the interest 
of the women who were given the 
privilege by the electors of Illinois 
of passing judgment and register- 
ing approval or disapproval of bills 
was keen. 





housekeeping on a large scale and 
that 


Bernice T. 
governmental activities are 


the 
around a well kept and well balanced home. 


just as varied as activities which center 

A number of years ago a prominent women’s 
organization adopted as a slogan for a drive to 
interest women 1n 
Place Is In The Home 
Keeps Your Home?” 


interesting to note that the two women mem- 


government, “Woman's 
But Madam, Who 


In this connection it 1s 


bers of the General Assembly of Illinois are both 
classihed under “Occ upations” in the Assembly 
Directory as “Home-makers.” 

In recent years governmental activities have 
been greatly increased in scope. In fact, nearly 
every activity of our personal lives is supervised 
or directed by our local, state and federal gov- 
ernments. It is therefore perfectly natural that 
the women in our state legislatures should find 
an interest in every type of legislation which is 
introduced in a session of the General Assembly. 


Van der Vries 


The Illinois sales tax which is a 
three per cent tax upon all com- 
modities and paid by the consumer touches 
every citizen high and low, particularly those of 
low income who spend a large proportion of 
their wages on food and clothing and the other 
essentials of life, directly affects the housewife 
and should make her tax conscious as she daily 
goes to market. 


Tax conscious 

Since the purpose of the tax is primarily to 
relieve the unemployed and the unemployable, 
a woman's interest is thereby invoked. Women 
have long been active in charitable and philan- 
thropic enterprises. They have been responsible 
for worthwhile results on low budgets. The care 
of the aged and the mentally and physically ill 
in the state institutions is another interest to 


which they are willing to lend support by voting 
necessary appropriations. Furthermore, discus- 
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sion of a possible state income tax strikes closely 
the sex which holds 69 per cent of the wealth of 
the country. 

Education from the primary grades through 
the university involves considerable legislation 
in a state where the constitution places upon the 
General Assembly the responsibility for “a thor- 
ough and efficient system of free schools.” Here, 
too, is an opportunity for woman’s persistent 
fight for the best system of education possible 
for her children and her neighbor’s children. 
The depression deprived many children of the 
opportunity to attend school because like other 
institutions supported by taxes, funds were not 
available to keep open their doors. The women 
of the state are demanding through their clubs 
and associations a modernization of the school 
system of the state. 

If, as we so often hear, the manufacturers of 
motor cars carefully study the whims of femi 
nine drivers in the assembling of their motor 
vehicles and the advertiser makes every effort 
to appeal to prospective women buyers, so are the 
laws, which govern the trafhe produced by the 
thousands of drivers of cars, of major interest 
to women. We find the problems having to do 
with motor vehicles constantly increasing in our 
legislative sessions. Drivers’ licenses, drunken 
drivers, financial responsibility of drivers, park- 
ing meters, safety glass requirements and com 
pulsory inspection are just a few of the subjects 
considered in the past session on the subject of 
motor traffic. 


Labor regulation 


Labor legislation affects more than the women 
who are employed. A woman is naturally inter 
ested in any legislation that will aid and protect 
her husband and other relatives upon whom she 
depends. More directly affecting women is the 
rigid Eight Hour Day For Women Bill passed 
in the recent session of the Illinois legislature. 
Will it prove the complete blessing which its 
proponents predicted? If women are replaced 
by men and if factories in Illinois are unable to 
compete with those in other states for orders 
which mean work for Illinois women, it is safe 
to predict that the law will have to be liberalized 
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particularly as it now affects seasonal industry. 

Space forbids a description in detail of many 
other subjects covered by bills of concern to 
housekeepers such as proposed legislation per- 
taining to gasoline and benzol receptacles, 
fraudulent advertising, butter substitutes, filled 
milk, second hand watches, cats, adoption of 
children, school busses, soft drinks, lard substi 
tutes, eggs, sausages, cosmetics, dogs, imitation 
ice cream, and nuts. 

I have attempted to show that there are no 
longer many subjects of interest to men and 
only a few of equal interest to women. | am 
sure that | am correct when I maintain that 151] 
men and 2 women as the lower house is consti- 
tuted and 51 men and no women in the senate 
is an unbalanced proportion of men in view of 
the vast amount of legislation of interest to 
women. It is almost a case of “taxation without 


representation.” 


Legislative equality 

In the working organization of the General 
Assembly, women have the same standing as 
men, quite properly no favoritism being shown. 
The only time in my knowledge where our 
femininity comes to our rescue 1s in the drawing 
of permanent seats at the opening of the regular 
session. By a resolution we are given the privi- 
lege of choosing our desks ahead of the men 
who draw in order of seniority. We receive our 
committee assignments in the same manner as 
our male colleagues receiving some of our 
choice and others not to our liking. Our bills 
are given the ax just as readily.as those of the 
men. Since for some time we have been mem- 
bers of the minority party, we are not permitted 
to have the honor of passing legislation of mayor 
importance. 

We have tried, as have several of the men 
serving as representatives, to give the women 
of Illinois the opportunity to serve on juries, 
the only discrimination 


which is at present 


against women in the state. Bills of an enabling 
character have been introduced since the Su 
preme Court of Illinois declared that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had not the power to attach a 


referendum to a bill passed in 1929. In spite of 
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the fact that the vote in the referendum was de- 
cidedly in favor of the measure the General 
Assembly has ever since failed to pass a bill 
giving jury rights to women. This is the one 
subject which splits the otherwise harmonious 
relationship between men and women in the 
Legislature. Discussion of a women’s jury bill 
is a signal for Chivalry with a capital “C” to 
come to the fore. Like knights of old some of 
our colleagues are zealous to the core in their 
desire to protect their mothers, sisters, wives, 
and daughters from the “unthinkable” experi- 
ence of serving on a jury. 

Unfortunately there are only two of us in the 
Illinois Assembly. Our number has dwindled 
from that of several years ago probably because 
more of our sex do not receive encouragement 
at home to enter the field of public service. It 


is certain, too, that long special sessions (we 
had four in the last biennium) discourage many 
women and just as many men from entering on 
a legislative career. 

Reform in government is a slow process. As 
someone who preferred to maintain anonymity 
has written, “The man who would truly serve 
the public must realize in the beginning that 
‘the road winds uphill all the way,’ that its only 
joy lies in the consciousness of renunciation of 
self for the common good, its only reward the 
knowledge of some small good accomplished. 
Seeking this only, he sticks.” 

I honestly believe that women are willing to 
“stick” and to work persistently and patiently 
for that reform which is so necessary if our 
state and our country are to be efficiently and 
humanely governed. 


ENTERING THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Opportunities and training for women 


in governmental administration 


By JEAN CHARTERS, 


Personnel Secretary, Public Administration Clearing House 


N our ¢ ighty colleges and universities offer- 
ing courses leading to a career in the field 
of public administration, there are many 
young women engaged in preparing themselves 
for active participation in the public service. 
Just how these women will make the transition 
from the academic walls of their colleges to the 
offices of the city hall and state capitol is a ques- 
tion that arises every spring at commencement 
time when diplomas are handed to the graduat- 
ing seniors. For the college woman who has 
specialized in a professional or scientific field of 
study, the problems of entering the government 
portals is quite different from the non-special- 
ized graduate, who has spent her four academic 
years acquiring a broad background of history 

and literature, economics and political science. 

That a large group of men and women, repre- 


senting many of the ablest college students, has 


been neglected in the recruiting process for the 
public service has become increasingly apparent. 

The men and women who, during the course 
of their college career, have acquired a voca- 
tional training or specialized technique, will 
find that there are niches into which they may 
ht, civil service examinations for which they 
may qualify. Examinations for junior statisti- 
cians, for typists and stenographers, for book- 
keepers and accountants, for bacteriologists and 
geologists are given yearly by one or more of the 
government agencies. Social service, for ex- 
ample, in late years has gained increasing 
popularity among the women students, and col- 
lege vocational courses are preparing many 
trained case-workers for positions with the re- 
lief agencies and welfare departments of the 
country. 

Our attention, however, is directed toward 
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the lines of entry open to the non-specialized 
graduate who is interested primarily in the 
broad field of public administration and govern- 
mental problems. Here the young woman finds 
that she is faced with a problem which is no 
less difficult for her masculine classmate. In- 
deed, although lines of promotion when once in 
a governmental office may be move advanta- 
geous for men, obtaining the first position is 
equally problematical for both sexes. 


Avenues of approach 


With the development of governmental func- 
tions, the growth in the number of positions 
which are non-specialized in character has been 
great. Civil service examinations which test for 
technical experience and manipulative skill 
rather than for potential growth and adaptabil- 
ity do not necessarily result in the discovery of 
the desired qualities of leadership. Progressive 
personnel officials have clearly seen the necessity 
for correlating the recruitment examinations 
with the average college curriculum studied by 
the young men and women. Industry long ago 
adapted its selection technique to the qualifica- 
tions that could be presented by the campus 
leader, and in so doing succeeded in attracting 
large numbers of the ablest men and women 
into its ranks. 

For the college woman who has chosen to 
enter the public service not from a professional 
and scientific background, but rather from a 
liberal arts background that will prepare her 
for minor or major administrative duties, th 
federal government has paved an avenue of ap 
proach. The examination for Junior Civil Sery 
ice Examiner, first broadened in its scope in 
1934, presents a method based on intelligence 
tests and general information for preparing an 
eligible list of capable juniors. Of the 3,862 suc 
cessful candidates in 1934, 1,035 were women, 
and the percentage of women to be appointed to 
positions from the register was 32.9 comparing 
men. 


favorably with the 33.7 cent for 


Leonard D. White comments on the opportu 


per 


nity for women to advance in these positions: 
“Two examples demonstrate what successful 
young women may achieve. One young woman 
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secured an appointment with the Civil Service 
Commission in the Examining Division; after 
about a year in this work she transferred to the 
Farm Credit Administration and subsequently 
to the Social Security Board, with increases in 
responsibility and salary. She is now engaged in 
personnel work, with special assignments in 
position-classification. Another also entered the 
Examining Division of the Commission and 
later was transferred to the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Division, where she is now engaged on 
work requiring capacity for analysis and sound 
judgment. Her direct line of promotion leads 
ultimately to positions paying $4600 to $5400.”"* 

The Federal Junior Civil Service Examiner 
register has been used extensively for junior ap- 
pointments in the Treasury Department, Veter- 
ans’ Administration, Social Security Board, De- 
partment of Justice, Civil Service Commission, 
Departments of Labor, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and War, and in the General Accounting Office. 


States recruit juniors 


Although the type of examination 


would undoubtedly be feasible for the state sery 


Same 


ice, there has been comparatively little develop- 
ment in this direction. It has been pointed out 
that with the expanding activities of the states, 
particularly in the fields of public welfare and 
social security, the need for recruiting the col 
lege men and women for junior positions is as 
pressing in state capitols as in Washington. 
New York State has recently held an examina 
tion for junior civil service examiner, but to 
what extent it was used by the state depart 
ments for junior appointments is not known. 

In California, since the fall of 1930, a pro 
gram for combining the theoretical and prac 
tical training of the student has been jointly 
sponsored by the State Personnel Board and the 


Berkeley. 


ducts an open competitive examination for the 


State University at The Board con 
position of student personnel assistant, designed 
to attract all college graduat s who have special 


ized In the social sciences, The appointees Corl 
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relate their work with the Board with courses 
in personnel training offered by the University 
of California. Five days at their office desks and 
one day in the class room serve to orient the 
student personnel assistants to the practical 
problems of personnel administration, and yet 
give them the broad viewpoint and perspective 
of the theoretical approach. 


Apprentice training programs 


For four years the County of Los Angeles has 
sponsored an apprentice training program in 
connection with its Bureau of Budget and Re- 
search. Four outstanding students, one from 
each of the four large universities in the state 
are given each year an opportunity to work 
closely with the staff members of the Bureau. 
So great has been the demand from the county 
and state departments for the services of the 
four student assistants, following their year’s 
training period, that it was decided in the fall 
of 1936 to double their number. It is interesting 
to note that during the past year when the ap- 
pointments were made on a competitive basis, 
six of the highest ten applicants were women. 

The State of Wisconsin is at the present time 
discussing the possibility of drawing up legisla- 
tion which will provide a financial loan to col- 
lege students in return for a period of service 
with the state administration following gradu- 
ation. It is hoped that this procedure will pro 
vide a steady flow of personnel from the state 
university to the state capitol. 

In many cases where civil service laws fail to 
provide a method of entry for the able college 
graduate, the interest of an individual adminis- 
trator has succeeded in opening the doors. Ex- 
amples may be cited of city managers who take 
on apprentices or administrative assistants; or 
tax commissioners who draw heavily on the 
ranks of the public finance students for assist- 
ance in special studies; or state planning com- 
missioners who see the value of bringing to 
bear on the current problems minds which are 
trained in social and economic problems and 
research. Over the country there are many such 
administrators who are reaching down into the 
universities to pick out the talent that can be 


trained and developed into the future leader. 

Extra-governmental agencies offer a third ap- 
proach to the problem of “bridging-the-gap” 
between the college classroom and the govern- 
ment office. Graduate schools have been estab- 
lished which give professional training in the 
field of public administration. They combine 
an academic program with a field-work labora- 
tory where students are assigned to govern- 
mental units to work on theses, or to gain ex- 
perience as junior assistants. The National Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs in Washington each year 
selects thirty students from universities and col- 
leges over the country and offers them an oppor- 
tunity to serve as unpaid interns in an agency 
or department of the federal government. The 
activity of such institutions is greatly hampered 
by the lack of suitable openings for their stu- 
dents, and the number of young men and 
women provided with such an opportunity is 
necessarily limited. 

The young woman receiving her A.B. degree 
in 1937, who is interested in pursuing a career 
in the field of public administration, cannot af- 
ford to be naive about the opportunities for po- 
sitions. She may no longer be so heavily handi- 
capped by her sex, but she must, like her brother, 
be prepared to fight her way into the good 
graces of the coveted public service. That she 
has been successful in the past is evidenced by 
the number of women now holding responsible 
public positions. There is every indication that 
she will be successful in the future. 

The Commission of Inquiry on Public Serv- 
ice Personnel recommends: 

“Recruitment to each one of the career serv- 
ices should be articulated with the American 
educational system and with the average levels 
of young men and women who have reached 
the state of education and development fitting 
them for the lower grades of the various serv- 
ICCS. 

“Cooperation should be established between 
the federal personnel administration and the 
state and local administrations through such 
measures as the joint use of eligible lists, the 
joint preparation and conduct of examinations, 


and the development of technical studies.” 
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FAIR PLAY IN MAINE 


Down-east women legislators given equal footing. 


By SENATOR MARION E. MARTIN, MAINE 


AINE is characterized by her hard- 
Yankee After 


seven years experience in elective of- 


headed shrewdness. 


Y 
fice, I feel that the spirit of fair play of her 
legislators should be given an equal amount of 
recognition. 

From conversation with women legislators 
of other states, I have come to the conclusion 
that Maine stands alone in her attitude toward 
her women representatives and senators. We 
are treated as equals in that we are neither 
pampered nor ignored because we are women. 
Our brother legislators pay us that very real 
compliment of fighting with us or against us 
because of the measure we are sponsoring 
or the argument we are advancing. To use the 
parlance of the prize ring, they do not “pull 
their punches” when legislation in which we 
They 


know that we will neither weep nor swoon if 


are interested is under consideration. 
things do not go our way; hence there is no 
hesitancy on their part to point out the fallacy 
of our argument or the lack of necessity of 
our “pet bill.” They do not try to smooth 
our ruffled spirits by passing our measures in 
the branch in which we happen to be sitting 
with the knowledge that they can kill it in the 
other branch. They fight us as citizens and 
legislators rather than 


mittee assignments. At the present time, Sen- 
ator Laughlin and I hold the following joint 
committee appointments: Judiciary, Legal 
Affairs, Labor, State Prison, Federal Relations, 
Pownal State School, Governor’s Message, and 
Gubernatorial Vote; while the six women rep- 
resentatives are serving on a variety of com- 
mittees. 

In paying tribute to the men, I do not over- 
look the fact that this stage of progress has 
been made possible through the ability and 
integrity of the women who formerly served 
in the legislature. They studied and worked in 
such a way that they gained for our sex respect 
and recognition as legislators. Each of us who 
is privileged to serve should bear in mind that 
we are entrusted with the duty of paving the 
way for the women who are to follow in our 
footsteps. We cannot afford to rest on the ac- 
complishments of our predecessors nor on the 
laurels which our husbands have won. 

Being a woman is neither an advantage nor 
a handicap when serving in the legislature, but 
it is a distinct advantage when running: for 
office. As a usual thing, women will vote for 
a woman while the men with their spirit of 
giving everyone a chance, will vote for her, 
too. It is, therefore, possible for a woman to 


be elected to ofhce 





as women. 

They also allow us 
to join in the councils 
of The 
women senators in 
Maine are chairmen of 


Senator Marion | 
was educated at 
College, University of 


war. two School. A Re 


1930, where she 


their respective legis- 
lative delegations. In- 
cidentally, we repre- 


sent the two largest 
to take charge of the 


the state. ; 
Republican party. 


counties in 





We have good com- 


Martin, of Bangor, Maine, 


Bradford 


publican, Senator Martin was first 
elected to the Maine House of Representatives in 
St rved two terms. 
Senate in 1934, she is now serving her second term. 
On September first the Republican National Com 
mittee announced that Miss Martin, who is Repub 
lican national committee woman from Maine had 
been named assistant to Chairman John Hamilton, 


women § 


with a minimum of 
effort and expense. By 


We lle sle \ ; A 
way of illustration, my 


Yale Law 


\cademy, 


ind 


Maine, 
expenses 1n connec tion 


with my own cam- 
of . e . 
Elected to th paign for the Senate 

at the last election 


were around $50, for 
both the primary and 
the election. This was 
for 


ad ertising of the most 


division of the spent newspaper 
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perfunctory sort. We women have all the best 
of it in politics. 

That being the case, we should have a larger 
proportion of women in our legislatures. I 
attribute the reason for the small numbers to 
the fact that women have an inferiority com- 
plex. We feel that men are born with a political 
sense and that we know very little about the 
intricacies of government. That belief is com- 
mon to both men and women. Men, however, 
are trained to have a political sense, and 
through industry and application develop it. 
It is nothing that a woman of the same intelli- 
gence, purpose and industry cannot acquire, 
and must acquire if she is to assume the re- 
sponsibility which is hers with the franchise. 
We must work not only for better government 
but we must try to educate our women to de- 
mand better government. There is no magic 
about it. A trained and intelligent electorate 
will have a government as good as it demands, 
while an indifferent or emotional electorate 
will be governed by demagogues. Women, as a 
class, have more time for thought and study. 
It is their responsibility to inform themselves of 
current political trends, and their duty to fight 
for those things which they are convinced are 
for the best interests of society. 

When the time comes that more women take 
an active interest in politics, we will accomplish 
those reforms which were promised when the 
fight for woman suffrage was underway. It is 
a bigger program than was visualized when 
that campaign was on, but we are working 
toward that end with slow and steady step. 
Through earnest endeavor, hard work, and con- 
certed effort, we will be able to carry out that 
work assigned to us, asking no favors except 
an honest consideration for that which we at- 
tempt. 


TENNESSEE’S MARRIAGE LAW 


Largely through the efforts of the one woman 
in the Tennessee Legislature, Ruth W. O'Dell, 
chairman of the social welfare committee of 


house, 


the lower 
enacted by the 70th Assembly. 


a new marriage bill was 
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WOMEN IN STATE CAPITOLS 
Guardians of the Great Seals 

At the present time there are two women 
serving as Secretaries of State in the United 
States. Hon. Goldie Wells of South Dakota 
is this year beginning her first term, having 
been elected in November, 1936, to succeed a 
woman Secretary; and Hon. Elizabeth F. Gon- 
zales of New Mexico, has served as Secretary 
of State for five years. 


Women lawmakers 


One hundred and thirty-nine female solons 
served in 34 state legislatures this ‘year. This 
total represents a gain of nine over the 1936 
total of 130 women, and a reversal of the down- 
ward trend of feminine legislative representa- 
tion since the peak year, 1929, when 149 women 
served as lawmakers in the states. 

Of the total in 1937, 44 per cent are re- 
elections, indicating a promise of the develop- 
ment of a group of trained feminine lawmakers. 
Most of those who were reélected are serving 
their third, fourth, or fifth terms; and four of 
these lady legislators have responded to roll 
calls for more than ten years. 

Connecticut and New Hampshire, which 
have state legislatures of several hundred mem- 
bers, are each represented by 19 women; while 
Vermont commands the talents of 16 women in 
her legislative deliberations. 

Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island provided legislative positions to from 
four to eight women this year. 

The states of the great plains and the south 
have been least generous in electing women to 
legislative positions; while in the west, the states 
of New Mexico, Oregon, Washington, and 
Utah surpass middle western states in feminine 
representation in legislative halls. 

Ohio, however, on the edge of the middle 
west, has given legislative responsibilities to 
four women. 

Two women sit in the legislative assemblies 
of eleven states. In ten states, a lone woman 
represents her feminine constituency. At the 
present, 14 states have no pretty parliamen- 
tarians among their lawmakers. 
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WOMEN IN STATE LEGISLATURES 


Arizona Georgia Maryland 
Hous S G 
House ‘ ane 
Bridgie M. Porter ( Mrs.) Helen W. Coxon (Mrs.) Mary E. W. Risteau 
ee Helen Douglas Mankin 
Fritzi Struckmeyer ' House 
Idah Lulu W. Boucher ( Mrs.) 
aho 
Mavme A. Collins ( Mrs.) 
: , Hous 
California - E. Blanche Phillips ( Mrs.) 
Maude L. Cosho Ruth E. Shoemaker 
House Helen J. Miller ( Mrs.) 
anette E. Daley ( Mrs.) 
ames a Massachusetts 
Eleanor Miller Illinois 
Senate 
Hot ¢ 
Sybil H. Holmes 
Lotti H O'N¢e I] (Mrs ) 
Colorado Resnive ‘T Van der Vries House 
House (Mrs. ) Mary Livermore Barrows 
FI H. K M sigape 
*1orence - Kramer { rs.) 
E Indiana Katherine A. Foley 
Eudochia Bell Smith ( Mrs.) ; 
Hou c 
Be Robbins Michigan 
i . Hou 
Connecticut “— . 
lowa Elizabeth Belen 
House Hou 
Dorothy J. Bartlett Mrs Frank \ Elliot Minnesota 
Bernice T. Buys ( Mrs.) Hou 
Sara B. Crawford ete 
Louisiana Hannah J. Kempter 
Antoinette Dunne ( Mrs.) ang 
S ¢ ’ Mabeth Hurd Paige 
Mildred A. | liimore { Mrs. ) 
Mary E. Flynn (Mrs.) Dor ndsey Holland (Mrs.) 
Theresa Holmgren Mississippi 
Margaret C. Hurley Maine House 
Julia Allen Keeney Senate Minnie Lou Rol 
Helen B. Kitchel , P 
; (sail Laughlin 
Clara Wentworth M. Lewis va eo Missouri 
Doris McBee ( Mrs. ) H 
OU sé 
Clarissa Nevius ( Mrs.) Flouse 
. , . ° Gla s 4 Stew: \ 
Finette B. Nichols Gsrace N. Church idy | art Irs.) 
Elizabeth Renshaw Marion G. Currier ( Mrs.) 
Dorothy F. Roberts ( Mrs.) Florence M. Latno Montana 
Grace H. Schenherr (Mrs.) Mildred E. Smith House 
Nellie D. Stewart ( Mrs.) Florence H. Thurston Mabel Cruickshank ( Mrs.) 


Maud L. Woodward ( Mrs.) Alma R. Weed (Mrs.) Mrs. W. W. Hamilton 





Nevada 
House 
Lois D. Washburn ( Mrs.) 


New Hampshire 
Senate 


Lula J. A. Morris ( Mrs.) 


House 
Bertha Hayes Atwood 
Edith D. Banheld ( Mrs.) 
Margaret H. Barden ( Mrs.) 


Esther C. Bixby 
Hilda ¢ F. Brungot ( Mrs.) 
Bernadette E. Charois 
Mabel Thompson Cooper 

( Mrs. ) 
Mary ¢ Dondero 


\ltonsine M. Dugas 
Florence Ward Hovt 
Claire A. La Bont 


| abeth H Mason 
| etitia Jane My er 
Maud (; 


Rix { Mrs ) 


New Jersey 


H Use 
Eileen G. Brady ( Mrs.) 
Nan V. Donahue ( Mrs.) 


Teresa A. Maloney 
Mary MacG. Smith ( Mrs.) 
Jennie W. Pilch (Mrs. ) 


New Mexico 


Senate 
Ouse lH Coe ( Mrs.) 
House 
Violet Hoffman 
Mrs. C. R. Love 


Luella McGaffey-Brown ( Mrs.) 
Mrs. George Ringe r 


Concha Ortiz Y. Pino 
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New York 
Senate 


Rhoda Fox Graves ( Mrs.) 


House 


Jane H. Todd 


North Carolina 
Senate 


Gertrude Dills McKee ( Mrs.) 


House 


Mrs. Charles Hutchins 


North Dakota 


House 
Nellie C. Olson 
Ohio 
House 


Eva Fuller ( Mrs.) 
Ruth Lloyd 
Anna F. O’Neil ( Mrs.) 


Alma Smith 


Oregon 
House 
Daisy Bevins 
Grace Kent Magruder ( Mrs.) 
Hannah K. Martin ( Mrs.) 


Christina Munroe ( Mrs.) 


Pennsylvania 
House 


Anna M. Brancato 
Ruth Grigg Horting ( Mrs.) 


Rhode Island 
House 
Susan V. Lamb 
Katherine T. 
Clara A. Smith ( Mrs.) 


Marion F. Yatman 


Shunney 


South Dakota 


Sé nate 


Sanders { Mrs. ) 


Jessie E. 
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Tennessee 
House 


Ruth W. O'Dell (Mrs.) 


Utah 
Senate 
Mrs. A. C. Lund 
Mrs. Frank Page Stewart 


House 
Emily D. Aird (Mrs.) 
Thelma Garff 
Maud B. Jacob ( Mrs.) 
Mrs. Albert Jensen 


Henrietta Johnson 


Vermont 
Senate 


Flora J. Coutts 


House 
Gila H. 
Belle H. Covell (Mrs.) 
Hattie J. Cross 
May E. Emery ( Mrs.) 
Della K. Fish ( Mrs.) 
Mabel C. Leonard 


Carpenter 


Dora Emma Geprags 

Della Sargent MacAuley 

Annie M. Pollard ( Mrs.) 

L. Mae Wynne Reed 

Edith I. Sanford 

H. Ione Smith ‘ 
Annie R. Taylor 

Katie E. Taylor 

Ellen G. Towle 


Washington 
Senate 


Mary U. Farquharson 
Lulu D. Haddon 


House 
Violet P. Boede 
Margaret Coughlin ( Mrs.) 
Florence W. Myers 
Pearl A. Wanamaker 


Belle Reeves 
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LEGISLATURES 


An off-year for fall elections. 


August 23. TEXAS. A special election on six 
proposed constitutional amendments. Pre- 
liminary estimates by the Texas Election 
Bureau indicated only about 125,000 votes 
were cast out of a total of approximately 900,- 
000 eligible voters. General apathy to the 
proposals and failure to pay the requisite poll 
tax accounted for the light vote. 
Approved amendments: 
1. Authorizing a discount 
prompt payment of ad valorem taxes. 
Effective January 1, 1939. 


system for 


2. Eliminating double liability for stock 
holders in state banks. 
3. Authorizing state assistance to needy 


blind not to exceed $15 per month. 

4. Authorizing $1,500,000 annual assistance 
to dependent children. Provides for 
creation of a Department of Public 
Welfare to administer social service pro- 
grams. 

5. Authorizing Harris County by an elec 
tion to levy an annual tax for five years 
to create a fund for permanent roads 
and bridges. If this “pay-as-you-go” 
program of road 
effective, it may be a forerunner of state- 
wide revision of debt administration. 
Defeated amendment: 

1. A proposal to re-instate the fee system 
of payment of county and precinct ofh- 
cers. The fee system had been repealed 
by amendment two years ago. 

September 21. NEW MEXICO. A special elec- 
tion was held at which all five proposed con- 
stitutional amendments were defeated. 

1. To remove limit on number of terms 

state and county officers may serve. 

2. To raise legislators’ pay from $5 to $10 
a day. 

3. To authorize an absent voters law. 

4. To authorize one and a quarter million 


construction proves 


dollar bond issue for state buildings. 

5. To allow Supreme Court Justices to act 
as trial judges if no district judges are 
available. 

September 23. TENNESSEE. Special referen- 
dum on the question of repealing the state 
dry laws. The result was: dry by approxi- 
mately two to one. 

November 2. KENTUCKY. Toelect all repre- 
sentatives and half of state senators. 

NEW JERSEY. To elect Governor (three 
year term), Assemblymen (one year term), 
and one-third of Senators (three year term) 
from the Counties of Atlantic, Bergen, Cum 
berland, Hudson, Mercer, Morris, and Ocean. 

NEW YORK. (1) To elect Assemblymen 
(one year term); (2) to choose delegates toa 
constitutional convention to be held early in 
1938; and (3) to 
amendments to provide a four year term for 


vote on constitutional 


Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Comp- 
troller, and Attorney-General; and to pro- 
vide a two year term for Assemblymen. If 
approved they will separate municipal elec- 
tions from legislative elections and guberna- 
torial from presidential elections. 
VIRGINIA. To elect Governor (four year 
term), and Representatives (two year term). 


PENNSYLVANIA.Constitutional amend 


the cicy-county govern- 


ment to consolidate 
ment of Philadeiphia and abolish the County 
of Philadelphia as a municipal corporation 
separate and distinct from the city. To be 


voted on at the regular municipal elections 





SESSIONS 


There are no legislatures meeting in regular 


session. 
Now meeting 


Special sessions: Convened 
September 27 


September 15 


Texas 
Wisconsin 




















N A SOCIETY of constantly increasing complexity 
that places upon government an ever weightier 


responsibility for the welfare of the citizen, such 
an agency as the Council of State Governments has 


before it a remarkable prospect of real public service. 
Thirteen little “‘republics” of post-Revolutionary days 
have been supplanted by forty-eight highly inter- 
dependent states. A jealous guardianship of sovereignty 
and independence of each other has been replaced in 
these states by an imperative need and a growing 
desire for codperation in governmental programs, not 
only among the states but between them and the 
federal government. Legislation for social security is 
an outstanding example of that need. 

By bringing the representatives of state governments 
together for the exchange of ideas and the comparison 
and weighing of programs, the Council of State Gov- 
ernments is doing and can do much to inculcate in 
this and future generations a willingness and a desire 
to codperate for mutual improvement in government. 
So doing, it makes a valuable contribution toward the 
democratic objective that government shall work for 
the well-being of the public to the limit of its abilities. 


Hon. FRANK MurpuHy, Governor of Michigan 





























Wide World Phot 


AS CAMERA VIEWS GOVERNORS IN ANNUAL SESSION 


Once a year since 1908 the Governors of the United States have gathered at a more or 
less informal conference to discuss their mutual problems. In 1924, affable host Governor 
Cary A. Hardee of Florida was elected Secretary of the Conference after having served on 
the executive committee since 1922. Governor Hardee has continued since that time to. 
hold this office and, with the executive committee, to arrange for each annual conference. 
After a few years in which attendance lagged, interest in the conference was revived this 
year to the extent that 21 Governors and two former Governors journeyed to Atlantic 
City for the meeting. The state executives were stimulated primarily by concern over the 
parts which the sovereign states are playing—or not playing—in this federal system of ours. 

In the Stratosphere Room of a seashore hotel, high above the surf, these Governors ex- 
changed views on many interesting matters: (front row, left to right) Governors Hoffman 
of New Jersey, Hoey of North Carolina, Cone of Florida, Blood of Utah, Townsend of 
Indiana, Peery of Virginia, Allred of Texas, Johnston of South Carolina and Cochran 
of Nebraska. Back row, left to right: Former Governor Hardee of Florida, former Gover- 
nor Wilson of Vermont, Governors McMullen of Delaware, Murphy of New Hampshire, 
Winship of Puerto Rico, Stark of Missouri, Miller of Wyoming, Barrows of Maine, Cross of 
Connecticut and Aiken of Vermont. 

Present at the conference, but not shown in the picture, were: Governors Graves of 


Alabama, Nice of Maryland, Lehman of New York, and Holt of West Virginia. 





